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TRAVELS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER VI. 


Schreibershau, 1st August, 1800. 

IF your map of Silesia is a good one, the spot, 
from which I date this, will be marked upon it— 
if not, you must make a point about half way 
between Hirschberg and the Rzesengebirge, and 
you will hit the identical 4retscham, or inn, from 
which [ write. It is the first moment I have 
had for ihe purpose, since I closed my last to 
you.u—We were told before we left Berlin, that 
the tour of these mountains was an excessively 
fatiguing journey, and, from the specimen ol 
the last two days, though we have by no means 
yet come to the worst; we find it was not misre- 
presented.——The multiplicity of objects we have 
seen is such, that you must be contented to take 
avery concise account of them, and perhaps you 
would have been better pleased, had I pursued 
the same plan from the beginning.—I return to 
the period of my journal, where my last number 
left off. 

Fuly 29.—In the forenoon, we visited, in com- 
pany with our obliging friend the post-master, 
a Mr, Schiffer, one of the principal linen mer- 
chants of Hirschberg.—It was our wish to have 
seen the manufactories of the linen themselves, 
but none of these are in.the town, that is merely 
the market. Almost every peasant’s hut, in all 
the villages, scattered round the mauntains, con- 
tains a linen weaver, and a large proportion of 
the fields are covered with it to bleach, Every 
morning, from 8 o’clock till noon, you see a 
number of these peasants, in the large square of 

irschberg, which is the market place, with bags 
across their shoulders, containing one or more 
Pieces of linen, which they have brought there 
for sale. It is bought of them by the merchants, 
ho give it the final dressing, or as they call it 
eppreture, and then send it to Berlin or Breslau, 
Stettin or Hamburg.—Here we find again the 
ame system of manufactory, which we had re- 
marked with respect to broad-cloths at Grin- 
berg; the system, which will undoubtedly be 
he most suitable for the imitation of our own 
Ountry, when it shall become a manufacturing 
and, as indeed it already prevails among us to 
A certain degree.—There are a variety of differ- 
nt articles, which in the manufactories pass un- 
ter the general denomination of linen; but each 
bf the considerable towns in Silesia, which car- 
ies on this trade, confines itself principally, or 
8 at least most noted for some one article, and 
urnishes but little of the rest. —Thus the article 
or which Hirschberg is chiefly distinguished, is 
hat they call in German schleier, comprehend- 
ng what in English passes under the name of 
run, of long lawn, and of cambric. . Mr. 
-ha fer’ told. me they had, withim the two last 
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years, received considerable commissions, for 
their articles, from Philadelphia and from Balti- 
more ; but he made the usual complaint, which 
I scarcely ever knew an European merchant, 
trading with American omit to make; of bad pay- 
The linen, manufactured here might 
doubtless be. had in America, fifty per cent. 
cheaper, than we pay for that of Ireland, but as 
the merchants here are not acquainted with the 
system of credit, upon which our commerce 
with England rests, and as they are probably not 
rich enough to give such credit to alarge amount, 
[am apprehensive our direct trade with this 
country will not prosper so soon, or so much, as 
[ heartily wish it might.—With ready cash, 
however, or an equivalent for it, I am convinced 
single speculations in this article, as well as in 
several others of this country’s manufactures, 
might be made from our country with great ad- 
vantage. 


In the afternoon, we went upon a hill near the 
town, in an opposite direction to the Helicon, 
which we had ascended the day before. This 
hill goes by several names, but that which seems 
to be the mostprevailing, is the Cavalier-berg.— 
Near its summit is a public house, where the ci- 
tizens of Hirschberg, who go out there in num- 
bers every afternoon, are furnished with refresh- 
ments; in various places, on the sides of the 
hill, are small summer houses, each of which 
belongs to a different person. The merchants, 
whose circumstances permit them to possess one 
of these, usually prefer going with their families 
to them, and sending the refreshments by their 
servants to them; rather than repair to the pub- 
lic tavern.—The prospects from this. hill are 
nearly as diversified, and as enchanting, as those 
from the Helicon. The arrangements upon it 
were made by the same person; and were sug- 
gested to him by his wife, as the inscription up- 
on a monument he has here erected to her me- 
mory testifies: it adds, that she /ent him aconsi- 
derable sum of money to accomplish them.— 
This inscription is in delicacy of taste so very 
inferior to all those on the Helicon, that one 
would be led to suspect the taste of his wife had 
sugested all his improvements, but for some 
other inscriptions which we met with of a date, 
subsequent to that of his wife’s death. Before 
these arrangements were made, the only decora- 
tion on thessummit.of the hill was a gibbet, to 
‘deter evil doers, by the most conspicuous exhi- 
bition of the fate, awaiting them, that was pos- 
sible. From the Cavalier-berg, we went over 
to another elevation, not far distant from it, on 
the top of which the same gentleman has built a 
‘small oper rotunda, which he calls the temple of 
virtue ; probably because it is rather a rock, than 
a hill, and with a very steep ascent—not far 
from the summit, on one side of the steps, which 
have been hewed out, the position of the rock 





a3. formed asdeep sheltered cavern, just of a 


size to contain two persons; over which is the 
inscription ‘* Speluncam Dido dux,” meant no 
doubt as a warning, never to step aside from 
the path, leading to the temple of virtue, how- 
ever rugged, to enter the cavern of temptation. 
The views of the country around are here again 
varied, from those of the two other hills, and are 
equally charming, though less picturesque. 

30:h Fuly.—Before 7 inthe morning, we took 
leave of Hirschberg, for a few days, and, after 
an hour’s ride, through a continual village of lin- 
en-weavers, reached Warmbrinn; a place, not~ 
ed, as its name purports, for its hot-wells ; which 
numbers of bathers and water-drinkers at this 
season of the year are used to frequent. The 
bathing houses are fitted up in a better stile 
than those of Toplitz, and there is a large and 
elegant chateau, just built by count Schatgotsch, 
the proprietor of the place, and of the whole 
country round this neighbourhood ; he proposes, 
for the future, to reside here.—In this village, 
there are likewise a number of glass-cutters, 
stone-cutters, and seal engravers, three of whom 
we visited.— The glass is in every respect infe- 
rior to that made in Bohemia, though higher in 
price, of course, it cannot compare with the En- 
glish, which is still superior to that of Bohemia. 
(he engraving, though tolerably good, is much 
inferior likewise to the English; who it must 
be confessed, are the only nation who under- 
stand this art to perfection.—The engravers, 
however, did not fail to find fault with my seal, 
engraved in London, which you know—the one 
with the arms. Mediocrity can never forbear 
carping at talents superior to itself—I bespoke a 
little seal, with our lion upon it, from which, 
when it is finished, you shall judge what right 
the best engraver in Warmbrinn has to assume 
a censorship over those of England. 

Your’s, affectionately. 


EPISTOLARY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Copy of a letter from Dr. Tobias Smollett, to ————— of 
New Jersey, North-America. 


Sir, 


I am favoured with yours of the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, and cannot but be pleased, to find myself, 
as a writer, so high in youresteem. The curi- 
osity you express, with regard to the particulars 
of my life, and the variety of situations in which 
L may have been, cannot be gratified within the 
compass ofa letter; besides, there are some par- 
ticulars of my life, which it would ill become me 
to relate. The only similitude between the cir- 
cumstances of my own fortune, and those I have 
attributed to Roderick Random, consits in my 
being born of a respectable family, in Scouard ; 
Ha my bemg bred a surgecn, and having served us 
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a surgeon’s mate, on board a man of war, during 
the expedition ot Carthagena. The low situa- 
tiéns, in which I haye exhibited Roderick, I 
never experienced in my own person. I mar- 
ricd, very young, a native of Jamaica, a young 
ludy, weil known and universally respected, un- 
der the name of miss Nancy Lascelles, and by 
her 1 enjoy a comfortable, though moderate es- 
tate, in thatisland. I practised surgery in Lon- 
don, after having improved myself by travelling, 
in France and other foreign countrics, till the 
year 1749, when I took my degree of doctor in 
medicine, and have lived ever since in Chelsea, 
(i hope) with credit and reputation. No man 
knows better than Mr. , what time I 
employed, in writing the four first volumes of 
the History of Engiand; and, indeed, the short 
period, in which that work was finished, appears 
almost incredible to myself, when I recollect, 
that I turned over, and consulted above three 
hundred volumes, in the course of my labour. 
Mr. , likewise knows, that I spent the 
best part of a year in revising, correcting, and 
improving the quarto edition, which is now going 
to the press, and will be continued in the same 
size to the late peace. Whatever reputation I 
may have got by this work, has been dearly 
bought, by the loss of health, which I am of 
opinion I shall never retrieve. I am now going 
to the south of France, in order to try the effects 
of that climate ; and very probably I shall never 
return. Iam much obliged to you for the hope 
you express, that I have obtained some provision 
from his majesty; but the truth is, I have neither 
pension nor place, nor am I of that disposition, 
which can stoop to solicit either. Ihave always 
piqued myself upon my independency, and, | 
trust in God, I shall preserve it to my dying day. 
Exclusive of some small detached performances, 
that have been published occasionally, in papers 
avd magazines, the following is a genuine list o! 
my productions :—Roderick Random; the Re- 
gicide, a tragedy; a translation of Uil Blas, a 
translation of Don Quixotte, an Essay upon the 
external use of Water, Peregrine Pickle, Ferdi- 
nand Count Fathom, great part of the Critical 
Review ; a very small part of the Compendium o! 
Voyages: the complete History of England, and 
continuation ; a small part of the Modern Uni- 
versal History ; some pieces of the British Maga- 
zine, comprehending the whole of sir Launcelot 
Greaves; a small part of the translation of Vol- 
taire’s Works, including all the notes, historical 
and critical, to be found in that translation. Iam 
much mortified to find it is believed, in America, 
that I have lent my name to booksellers ; that is 
a species of prostitution, of which I am altogether 
incapable. I had engaged with Mr. , 
and made some progress in a work, exhibiting 
the present state of the world; which work I shall 
finish, if I recover my health. If youshou'd sce 
Mr. , please give my kindest compli- 
ments to him; tell him I wish him all manner 
of happiness, though I have little to expect for 
my own share, having lost my only child, a fine 
girl of fifteen, whose death has overwhelmed 
myself, and my wife, with unutterable sorrow. 

I have now complied with your request, and 
beg, in my turn, you will commend me to ail my 
friends in America. I have endeavoured, more 
than once, to do the colonies some service. 

I am, sir, &c. 
Ts: SMOLLETT. 
London, May 8th, 1763. 
To 
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PHILOLOGY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ut silvz foliis pronos mutantur in annos; 
Prima cadunt; ita werborum vetus interit ztas ; 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque. 


Hor. Ans Poer. 


It seems to be an incontroulable decree, that 
every thing appertaining to the mortal state, shall 
undergo not only frequent, but perpetual chan- 
ges. Not only are the grosser, and meaner 
parts of our nature subject to vicissitudes, but 
even the noblest attributes of mind. Our bo- 
dies are incessantly undergoing some change, 
even in the ordinary, and inevitable course of 
nature ;——-some parts going off, and new parts 
coming on; so that it is ascertained by natural- 
‘sts, that a man’s whole frame it renewed in the 
course of a very few years. Our minds are sub- 
ject to still greater vicissitudes—being, perhaps, 
rarely stationary at any point, for a very long 
time. The moralist reflects with pain, how slight 
a casualty disorders either, and to what sudden 
and calamitous revolutions the little republic of 
the body is liable, from contingencies, which are 
daily incident to it. 

Since we find this tendency to change, incor- 
porated with every attribute we possess, it must 
be concluded, by all reasonable minds, that it is 
not only inevitable, but ordered for wise and ne- 
cessary purposes. Reflection will, perhaps, con- 
vince us, that the decree of fate, which declares 
that nothing shall be permanent in this state of 
being, is one of the most efficient checks to mor- 
tal vanity. By entailing this melancholy frailty 
on our natures, Providence seems to have taught 
us the emphatic lesson, that to whatever heights 
human genius may soar, its efforts and attain- 
ments must be surpassed, or overthrown. 

But while we assent, with submissiveness, to 
this imprescriptible decree, it behoves us to chas- 
ten and to temper the operations of the spirit, 
which it assigns us, quocunque modo. It be- 
hoves men to essay every project, that may be of 
effect in curbing it, at a time when it threatens, 
sO seriously as at present, to deprive them of 
every thing that can be changed for the worse. 
In few respects, has the passion for change, 
produced more present ill effects, and in none 
does it threaten worse, than in its influence upon 
language. ‘Vhe improvements, as they are call- 
ed, in almost every living tongue, amount almost 
to an entire change, as often as once, in every 
generation; so that the style and language of the 
iast age is hardly tolerable, if at all intelligible, 
to those who live in the present. 

The earl of Roscommon seems to have been 
the first to take any very serious notice of the 
innovations upon language.. The style and the 
words of this accomplished nobleman and poet, 
were more pure and appropriate, than those ofal- 
most any preceding writer ; his anxiety for alan- 
guage which most of the writers in his days de- 
lighted to torture and twist imto conceits of the 
grossest nature, was the natural offspring of his 
own correctness. It is worthy of remark, that 
from the age of lord Roscommon to tlie pre- 
sent, reformers of language will, in every in- 
stance, be found to have been half-learned pe- 
dants, without any pretensions to general know- 
ledge, and remarkably ignorant of its analogies 
aud anomalies. His lordship would have fixed 
the language where it was, and would have inter- 
posed a veto against the coinage of words, whic, 
must be confessed the only rational ground where- 
on at any time to erect a standard. Not so suc- 
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ceeding projectors: with them, every thing is 





change and reformation. They would reform, 
till not an old form was left; and in the end leave 
the unhappy language without any form at all, 

The great dean of St. Patrick’s (surely a very 
proud name in the court of literature), revived 
the project of lord Roscommon, and made an 
able stand against the inroads, which began in 
his time, through the vanity of many, and the 
indolence and tameness of more, to impair most 
seriously the national dialect: His letter to lord 
Oxford is familiar to every person. ‘Lhe pro. 
ject was repeated with as little success, as had 
attended the attempt of lord R. and the dean 
has been laughed at by a bold and daring genius 
of a succeeding age, who, from the stores of an 
amazing erudition, and a wisdom beyond what 
is commonly attainable by mortal, has poured 
forth a flood of sounds, te which English ears 
had been for ages unaccustomed. ‘The weight 
of a great name, is akind of influence, of all 
others the most irresistible ; and the name of 
Johnson will surely pass for a great name, even 
amidst the illuminations of the illuminated and 
republican age. Yet his sneer at the project of 
the dean was hardly correct, since it was after. 
wards realized to no inconsiderable effect in ano. 
ther language and couniry. 


To set down every cabalistical, or otherwise 
occasional word, wise, or foolish, legitimate, 
or illegitimate, pure, or impure, is to pursue the 
readiest means of involving language in endless 
obscurities; and if the present rage for such 
adoptions continue, we may soon expect to see 
the English tongue, swoln to that redundancy 
which shall defy the age of man to acquire, un- 
der the unnatural association of the incongruous 
peculiarities of jarring customs, manners and 
times. 


I shall conclude this paper, by a striking ex- 
emplification of the changes, which the English 
language has undergone, in the hands of re. 
formers, and refiners, in the course of a singl 
century. 


In one of his apologetical prefaces (in whic 
he seems peculiarly to have delighted), Dryden 
remarks to sir Robert Howard, that ‘ the com. 
‘‘ position of all poems is, or ought to be, of wit; 
‘‘ and wit in the poet, or wit-writing, (if you will 
‘¢ give me leave to use a school distinction) is no 
* other than the faculty of imagination in the 
‘¢ writer, which like a nimble spaniel, beats over 
‘“‘ and ranges through the field of memory, ’till if 
‘¢ springs the quarry it hunted after ; or, withou 
‘¢ metaphor, which searches over all the memory, 
‘¢ for the species of ideas of those things, which 
‘it designs to represent. Wit-written, is tha 
‘‘ which is well defined, the happy result o 
“thought, or product of imagination. But t 
“‘ proceed from wit, in the general notice of it, 
‘6 the proper wit of an heroic or historical poem 
“© I judge it chiefly to consist in the delightfu 
“ imagining of persons, actions, passions, '0 
“things. °’Tis not the jerk, or sting, of an ep 
‘pram ; nor the seeming contradiction of a po? 
“ antithesis, (the delight of an ill-judging audi 
‘‘ ence in a play of rhyme*) nor the gingle of 
‘¢ more poor paranomasia: neither is itso muc 
“ the morality of a grave sentence, affected ! 
‘¢ Lucan, but more sparingly used by Virgil; bt 
‘‘ it is some lively and apt description, dress¢ 
‘in such colours of speech, that it séts befol 
“ your eyes the absent object, as perfectly, a 
‘‘ more delightfully, than nature.” th 
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* Dryden scems, in this parenthesis, to have alluded 
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struck with numerous words, of very odd appli- 





The most cursory reader cannot but be here 


cation, and very different meanings from those, 
which they would in present use convey: but, 
the most striking points, in the passage quoted, 
are the author’s definition of wit, wit-writing, 
and wit-written. And yet the correctness of 
Dryden, in this imstance, cannot be called in 
question; as wit is known to have signified, in 
his age, general knowledge; the men of genius, o! 
every class, being then, indiscriminately, called 
wits. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpDscHoOL, 


As Iam sure, joined to your love of letters, 
you must possess a benevolent heart, (for litera- 
ture in the words of Horace, “ emollit mores nec 
sinit esse feros,”) you must have been gratified, 
by the account of the Magdalen Society, lately 
instituted in this city, published in Mr. Brad- 
ford’s -and Mr. Wayne’s papers, and as I pre- 
sume you mean occasionally to devote a part of 
your paper to the cause of humanity, I have tak- 
en the trouble to copy, and the liberty of forward- 
ing to you, a letter from a correspondent of the 
inimitable Dr. Johnson, “ full of the milk of 
human kindness,” and which is referred to in the 
account of the Magdalen Society of London.— 
Many of the sentiments it contains may apply to 
Philadelphia, as well as to the crowded metropo- 
lis of England; and by giving it a place in your 
valuable paper, it may tend to keep up the public 
att ention to an interesting subject. : 

I remain your well wisher, &c. 
CRITo. 


EXTRACT FROM THE RAMBLER, No. 107. 


Mr. RAMBLER, 


I was seized this morning with an unusual 
pensiveness, and finding that books only served 


to heighten it, took a ramble into the fields, in 


h@pes of relief and invigoration, from the keen- 


ness of the air and brightness of the sun. 


As I wandered, wrapped up in thought, my 
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the enormity of his guilt, by the evil it pro- 
duces. 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow 
this dreadful course of life with shame, horror, 
and regret; but where can they hope for refuge? 
The world is not their friend, nor the world’s 
law! Their sighs, and tears, and groans, are 
criminal in the eye of their tyrauts, the bully 
and the bawd, who fatten on their misery, and 
threaten them with want or a gaol, if they shew 
the least design of escaping from their bon- 
dage. 

‘‘ To wipe all tears from off all faces,” is a 
task too hard for mortals; but to alleviate mis- 
fortunes, is often within the most limited power: 
yet the opportunities which:every day affords, of 
relieving the most wretched of human beings, 
are overlooked and neglected, with equal disre- 
gard of policy and goodness. } 
There are places, indeed, set apart, to whieh 
these unhappy creaturés may resort, when the 
diseases of incontinence seize upon them; but 
if they obtain a cure, to what are they reduced! 
Either to return with the small remains of beau- 
ty to their former guilt, or perish in the streets 
with nakedness and hunger. 

How frequently have the gay and thoughtless, 
in their evening frolicks, seen a band of these 
miserable females, covered with rags, shivering 
with cold, and pining with hunger; and, without 


the cruelty of those who perhaps firstiseduced 
them, by caresses of fondness, or magnificence 
of promises, go on to reduce others to the same 
wretchedness by the same means? ‘To stop the 
increase of this deplorable multitude, 1s undoubt- 
edly the first and most pressing consideration. 
To prevent evil is the great end of government, 
the end for which vigilance and severity are 
properly employed. But surely those, whom 
passion or interest have already depraved, have 
some claim to compassion, from beings equally 
frail and fallible with themselves. 


wisdom and their virtue. 
I am, &c. 
}-——..._ | 


AMICUS, 


either pitying their calamities, or reflecting upon} 


Nor would 
they long groan in their present afflictions, zf none 
were to refuse them relief, but those that owe their 
exemption from the same aistress, only to their 


eyes were struck with the hospital for the recep- 
tion of deserted infants, which I surveyed with 
pleasure, till by a natural turn of sentiment, I 
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Mr. OLpscHoo., 





began to reflect on the fate of the mothers. For 
to what shelter can they fly? 
of their betrayer, which perhaps are now no lon- 
ger open to receive them; and then how quick 
must be the transition from deluded virtue to 
shameless guilt, and from shameless guilt to 


hopeless wretchedness. 


he anguish that I felt, left me no rest, till I 
had, by your means, addressed myself to the 
public, on behalf of those forlorn creatures, the 
women of the town; whose misery here might 
satisfy the most rigorous censor, and whose par- 
ticipation of our common nature, might surely 
imduce us to endeavour, at least, their preserva- 


tion from eternal punishment. 


These were a!! once, if not virtuous, at least 
ianocent, and might still have continuel blame- 
less and easy, but for the arts and insinuations 
of those whose rank, fortune, and education, 
furnished them with means to corrupt or to de- 
Let the libertine reflect a moment 
on the situation of that woman, who being for- 
saken by her betrayer, is reduced to the necessity 


lude them. 


Only to the arms 


On the last Sabbath morning, I was highly 
gratified, in hearing a discourse, pronounced by 
the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie. It was particularly, 
and, in my Opinion, most pertinently addressed 
to the youthful part of his auditory. Impressed 
with the magnitude of the subject, the speaker 
displayed the resources of his mind, in the most 
pathetic and varied arguments and remonstran- 
ces, against the prevalent, and too fashionable 
infidelity of the present age. The flimsy and 
delusive covering, under which unbelievers shel- 
ter their false and baneful principles, was stripped 
off, and the specious system exposed to view, in 
all its native deformity. 
Eloquent, tender, and persuasive, he traced 
the commencement, the progress, and the final 
consequences of unbelief. The affecting picture 
was not, I trust, delivered in vain. Such dis- 
courses, dictated by an enlightened and philan- 
thropic mind, and pronounced with becoming 
energy, must allure the thoughtless advocate of 
deism, to examine and assent to those immutable, 
truths, which contain the germ of our temporal 





of turning prostitute for bread; and judge of 


48 well as eternal felicity. 
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I anxiously wish similar addresses were more 
frequent. ‘Lhe ‘legate of the skies,” ought 
surely.to labour in the meritorious cause, and 
endeavour to demolish the engines of infidelity, 
which threaten the prostration of whatever is 
sacred and venerable ; of whatever is- pure, lovely, 


and of good report. A. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 


If you think the following sentiments worthy 
of a place in the Port Folio, their insertion will 
be flattering to M. 


The attention, which the superb representation 

of Alexander the Great has excited, naturally 

leads the inquisitive mind to a review of the real 

life of that hero. His character by many ancient 

writers, and numerous modern servile copyists, 

appears to me to have been grossly discoloured. 

Vhat he was totally exempt from human frailties, 

will not be asserted ; but that he was as perfect 

a character as any conquerer of ancient or mo- 

dern date, the prejudiced and malevolent will 

alone deny. 

The Athenians, ever discontented and un-- 
grateful to their benefactors, were his inveterate 

enemies. And how did Alexander deserve 

their immortal hatred? . By acts-of extortion, or 
any species of tyrannical oppression? Facts will 
disprove even the colourable imputation of ri- 
gour, exaction, or cruelty. Under his mild and 
merciful administration, they enjoyed that se- 
curity and essential liberty, which their own 
vices, pride, and restless turbulence, had never 
before permitted them to enjoy. Poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture and music were patronized by him 
with an ardour, which, perhaps, has never since 
that period, been displayed by any. one person- 
age. 
The conquered kingdoms were delivered from 

abject slavery by their conquerer, and saw the 

oppressive laws, under which they had groaned, 

repealed, and their cruel task-masters displaced. . 
Rivers, which superstition had consecrated, were 

rendered navigakle in the subjected territories, 

and a communicationwas established at an amaz- 
ing cost, with countries who had either been. 
strangers, or hostile to each other. 

The family of the great king were treated by 
Alexander with that distinguished urbanity, ten-. 
derness, and hospitality, which ever distinguish-- 
ed this accomplished hero. 

Surrounded by tributary kingdoms, and re; . 
ceiving the adulation which never fails to attend 
a triumphant victor ; it is not to be wondered, if. 
a mere mortal should sometimes indulge those - 
passions, which are cherished by uninterrupted - 
prosperity. The death of Clytus, although it 
cannot be wholly excused, is prey palliated . 
by the insult and contumely with which ‘he as-. 
sailed his benefactor. It was perpetrated in a» 
moment, when witte and anger combined to shut . 
out the dictates of reason. Remorse and peni- ~ 
tence succeeded this sudden act of phrenzy. . 

The unparalleled patience, with which he bore = 
the remonstrances, and even surly rebukes: of. 
his subjects on many occasions, prove the mild- 
ness, as well as the magnanimity of his nature. - 
Or his return from his Indian conquests, during 
a march of six weeks through -an inhospitable 
country, affording neither: subsistence nor ree - 
freshments of any kind, he travelled on foot, and 
suffered by choice;.every privation that fel to - 
the lot of the. meanest soldier ; visited . with.: 
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anxious tenderness and solicitude, the sick ofeve 
grade, and shed tears over those, who fell victims 
to fatigue. 

Sorrow for the death of a friend, according to 
the most accurate historians, hastened his disso- 
lution. His friendship was stronger than his 
love of glory, or desire of life—can such sensi- 
bility inhabit the breast of a tyrant? Alexan- 
der’s conversation with Diogenes I resign into 
the custody of Henry Fielding, Esq. 

Pope’s *¢ Macedonian Madman”’ is a mere po- 
etical license. This poet too frequently sacri- 
ficed truth at the shrine of his. ambition, for 
striking sentiments and uncommon ideas. 

M. 





WHEN one contemplates to write on so hack- 
neyed a theme as matrimony, one may well think, 
more would be gained, by the “ breach, than by 
the observance.” But, if I can add one new 
motive, or bend one will; if I can encourage the 
timid, confirm the doubtful, alarm the libertine, 
or accelerate the pace of the loiterer, I shail think 
myself entitled to the patriotic benizon with him, 
who where there had been but one blade of grass, 
had made two grow. 

It is self-evident, that were not a married 
state, better than a single, so many, in all ages, 
had not crowded to Hymen’s gates; so few 
ever known to repent, and cry cavete to the 
crowd. 

To the period, when marriage by pairs, or 
otherwise was known not to exist, the prolonga- 
tion of time, by the vanity or wisdom of Chinese 
or Egyptian records, does not reach. 

In a more modern era, we have the beneficent 
injunction of “ increase and multiply.” 

It was happily exemplified in the numerous 
progeny of the Patriarchs. As the world was 
then young, and thinly peopled, is it not render- 
ed probable, that so many years more, than are 
aljotted to our narrow. span, were superadded to 
their lives, for those benevolent purposes. 

In the list of married, may be enumerated, al- 
most every sage, hero, statesmen, poet, woman, 
priest, or king, that has adorned, or dignified 
human nature. 

He, that insensible to beauty’s glance, can re- 
main in the cold torpor of batchelor’s life, is 
dead to ambition, corroded by spleen, and es- 
capes fortunately, if he sink not into vice and 
contempt. 

The temale, who, disdainful and coy, rejects 
the ardent vows of suppliant man, and prefers 
the nunnery or cloister to the nursery ; loses all 
that renders her lovely, charming, and interest- 
ing. 

Though time have snowed your locks, and 
wrinkles corrugated the brow ; innumerable in- 
‘stances are not wanting of becoming, even under 
such inauspicious circumstances, happy Bene- 
picts and Benrpicras, 

Obey Nature’s call—she beckons to you with 
smiles to take up the torch, and light the incense 
upon herdavourite altars. 

PROTEUS. 
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. FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 
CATALOGUE OF GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 
(CONTINUED.) 


1. This commodity is not of the 
soundest materials, and the irregularity of its 
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?}composition is concealed, by a glossy exterior. | 


We have observed a change in it, since first ex- 
posed to sale, but whether damaged by the pre- 
vailing tainted atmosphere, or originally badly 
formed, we presume not to determine. 

(2. . This estimable portion of our 
wares is from the manufactory of Calliope, Eu- 
terpe and T'erpsichore, and each artist has be- 
stowed on it qualities, emulative of her own. 

3. . Our visitors will much admire 
the peculiar neatness of this part of our exhibi- 
tion. Its lively simplicity, and delicate var lety, 
will amuse and engage, while taste is sovereign 
among us. We here describe only one of the 
three we have of the same manufacture. ‘he 








‘jclegance of the *¢ sample” highly recommends its 


companions. 
4. . Regularly interwoven with bril- 
liant materials, nial ornamented with the liveliest 


colourings of nature ; all shining with spangled 
and sparkling ‘* beauty.’ 





EXPLANATION. 


1. Narcissa is gay and attractive to the young 
beholder. In “ the swimming mazes of the 
dance,” she pleases, and the lively mirth of her 
conversation delights. 

Entangled in the “ flimsy web” of modern 
system, Narcissa ranks herself among the “ un- 
sexed females;” and, “ fired by freedom,” 

‘© Hails the fair beams of mind’s expanding 

morn,” 

« Affecting to dismiss the heart,” she has of 
late become ** the intrepid champion of her 
SeX. 

“ O’er humbled man, asserts the sovereign 
claim, 
‘¢ Aad slights the timid blush of virgin fame.” 


2. Laura.’ 

‘¢ If music be the food of love, play on 

“¢ ‘That strain again ; it had a dying fall: 

“Oh! it came o’er my ‘ear like the sweet 

south, : 

‘That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

“¢ Stealing and giving odours” 

There is an object rarely seen under the sun. 
It is a woman without affectation, envy, vanity, 
or false pride. Such a woman is Laura. With 
a gentle disposition, "she unites a feeling heart, 
and a strong understanding. Oh, that I could 
convert the fervid enthusiasm of my heart to the 
power of painting the bright perfections of her 
mind; but the imagination is too weak, the co- 
lours are too faint. 


3. Ardelia captivates all, who behold her; 
her “ fairy form” was moulded by the graces ; 
her heart is the temple of mild sensibility ; her 
features indicate a perfect harmony of soul, and 
her lips speak in all the eloquence of love.— 
Beauty. 

O’er all her form its glowing honours breath’d, 
And smiles eternal from her candid eyes, 
Flow like the dewy lustre of the morn; 
Effusive trembling on the placid waves. 


4. Flavia has charms of an impressive kind, 
‘“‘ they speak to the heart.” The youth, * the 
fresh bloom of her cheek,” *¢ the deep sweet 
blushes of her lips,” and ‘the shining moisture 
of her eyes,” ‘* awaken all her soul to love.” 
‘¢ Her cheek fair blooming, and her rosy lip, 
‘‘ Where winning smiles, and pleasures sweet 

as love ; 

“ With worth and mildness temp’ring blend 
‘“* Their soft allurements.” 


‘A BACHELOR. 





FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
“ For you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.”’ 
Dr. ARMSTRONG, 
I am sorry to remark among the majority of 
readers, an indifference to the Faery Queen of 
Spenser. Mr. Hume, I believe, is responsible 
for this neglect of the works of an old, but ex. 
cellent poet. Men were told, in the most po- 
pular History of Eagland, that Spenser’s stanza 
was tiresome, and his allegories task reading. 
But, we may question the authority of a meta- 
physician, dogmatizing in criticism, and that cri- 
ticism too, affecting the works of a poet. The 
Faery Queen may be confidently recommended, 
It has a “‘ mint of poetical phrases,” and the 
allegories, though sometimes tedious, are always 
vivid, and well supported. Above all, this poem 
may be highly praised for the excellency of its 
sentiments. They are lofty, chivalric, and ho- 
nourable. They eraze from the heart every thing 
that is mean and litile. They excite the mind, 
as Sir Philip Sidney once said, like the sound of 
a trumpet. ‘This poem was written, not in jaco- 
binical times, nor addressed to levellers, nor to 
philosophers, nor to rebels, nor to farthing misers 
of the school of Franklin; but it was published 
in a HIGH TONED AGE, when honour, principle, 
loyalty, generosity and glory stood in the first 
rank ; and the “ rascal rabble” were coerced by 
the salutary restraints of potent authority. It 
was dedicated to “‘ men of high erected thoughts, 
seated in a heart of courtesy.” 

Ata very early age, I read, on the recommen- 
|dation of a venerable friend, Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy. This profound work, rugged and 
repulsive as it appeared to juvenile imagination, 
is eminently entitled to the following liberal com- 
mendation from a late Scottish writer. An at- 
tentive reader can hardly fail of being rendered 
better by meditating this virtuous book. “ Qui 
studet, orat.”’ 

«The Analogy is an excellent book, on the 
evidences of the christian religion, com 
with great depth and comprehension of thought, 
joined to equal ingenuity, force and connection 
of argument; the stile 1s remarkably simple, 
rather dry, yet plain, perspicuous, and even en- 
gaging; in aword, the force of the argument, 
which is in a great measure new, is also uncom- 
monly strong, both in favour of natural and re- 
vealed religion. In respect of genius and inven- 
tion, as wellas judgment, candour, modesty and’ 
good sense, THIS Is ONE OF THE MOST ORIGINAL 
BOOKS IN THE WORLD, and does honour to our 
language and nation. But as @ stable and un- 
shaken monument in favour oi religion and vir- 
tue, it is still more wonderful. Like the holy 
religion, which it goes about to establish, the 





jargument is simple, modest and unobtrusive ; 
jbut, on that account, the more convincing.” 


The pious author of “* The Pursuits of Lite- 


theological books, concludes his ‘exhortation to 
this diviner application of the mind, by the fol- 
lowing advice, “ Last, to a mind disposed toview 


whole system of Providence, as far as’ it is 
permitted to man to review the woRK, WHICH 


}GOD WORKETH FROM BEGINNING TO END, Dr. 


Butler has unfolded the analogy, or relatfon of 
the cause of nature to religion, by which all 








rature,” after framing’a list of the most approved | 


with calina dea; humility, and reverence, the . 


things are found to proceed with harmony from > 
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Him, who hath made nothing imperfect. I think 
this great performance of Butler has peculiar 
force, when it is considered in the conclusion of 
our religious researches, and not as part of the 
original proof, or, as lord Bacon expresses him- 
self, “« tanquam portum, et sabbathum humana- 
rum contemplationum omnium.” 


I shall not omit, in the course of these-little 
apers, topics of satire, and moral reproof upon 
the follies and foibles of the time. In a playtul, 
brief, and desultory way, one may most success- 


Sfully ridicule the minor excesses and deformities 


of life. A page of Apprson is a better check to 
frivolity, than whole declamations of Tertullian. 
A coquet is more effectually cured by Congreve, 
than by acconfessor. Besides, as one of my pre- 
decessors has bcautifully and justly expressed it, 
a short essay may be of great use, ‘* by repre- 
hending those vices, which are too triviak for the 
chastizement of the law, and too fantastical for 
the cognizance of the pulpit. 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
oath To the WELL TROD STAGE anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 


Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
L’ALLEGRO, 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


No. VI. 
Thursday, February 5. 

The first object which calls for notice, in our 
Theatrical Review, for the past week, is the re- 
vival of the School for Scandal. We are glad to 
see this sterling comedy, again brought forward 
tonotice. To analyze it, in this place, would be 
impertinent ; public opinion has, long since, de- 
cided upon its merits. The elegance of its lan- 
guage, and the brilliancy of its wit, must com- 
mand admiration, even from the moralist, who 
might object to the laxity of some of its senti- 
ments. The performers, in general, exerted 
themselves with much ability. We lament, that 
Mr.,Cooper was not more perfect in Charles. 
We know how to appreciate the splendid talents 
of that gentleman, and we wish him to correct the 
only fault, of which his friends cap complain, in 
the discharge of his theatrical duty. 

Those who have seen him in the Castle Spec- 
tre, which was again performed on Friday, wiil 
acknowledge the justice of the remark, contained 
in the preceding paragraph. 
mond, he is perfect, and his genius has full scope 
Odisplay itself. And, perhaps, no audience has 
ever witnessed a grander or more impressive de- 
lineation of that finely conceived character. 

A new musical after-piece, called Buxom 
oan, succeeded the Castle Spectre. It is founded 
pon the old song introduced in Congreve’s witty, 

but licentious comedy of Love for Love. The 


lialogue is merely a vehicle for some good mu- 


ice Four admirable characteristic songs are 


given by the four competitors for the affection of 


uxom Joan. Among these, that sung by Mr. 
ernard, who performed 'the character of the tay- 


or, was particularly happy; indeed, the whole of 


his petformance was irresistibly ludicrous. The 
usic of th’s piece, is said to be the composition 


of Mr. R. ‘Caylor, a gentleman of distinguished 


professional talents, now.resident in this city. 


Richard the Third, was represented on Mon- 
We have nothing to add-to our former 
Account of this play. We were sorry to see so 


lay. 


In the part of Or- 
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thin an audience, to one of the finest productions 
of Shakspeare. ‘lhis circumstance, however, it 
is but justice to remark, did not appear to dimi- 
nish, in any degree, the exertions of the perform- 
ers. An unpleasant accident, which occurred in 
the final combat between Richard and Richmond, 
excited considerable alarm and anxiety in the 
audience. We are happy to learn, that no seri- 
ous injury has succeeded it. 3 
A new after-piece, called the Blacksmith o 
Antwerp, concluded the entertainments of the 
evening. It is written by O’Keefe, and, like 
his other productions, abounds with broad hu- 
mour, and ludicrous situation. It was, however, 
difficult to ascertain the precise degree of its 
merit. It should, at least, have undergone one 
more rehearsal, before it was presented to the 
public. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O_pscuHoo., 


In your fourth number, you have inserted a 
song, written by Sir J. Moore, bart. Some traits 
in the history of this gentleman are interesting, 
and perhaps the insertion of them will comport 
with the design of the Port Folio. 

Sir J. Moore was alike conspicuous for elegant 
manners, and a cultivated taste. No man could 
more adorn society, and none was more gene- 
rally acceptable ; particularly, to the fairer part 
of it. But his features were uncommonly plain ; 
and so deep was his consciousness of his personal 
imperfections, that he would not believe it pos- 
sible, that any female could so far overlook them, 
as to regard him with partiality. He, therefore, 
imagined himself forever excluded from the 
prospect of an union, founded on reciprocal af- 
fection. 

At an early period of life, he fell into a deep 
decline. One of his best compositions, was a 
little song, addressed to a lady, for whom he had 
conceived the tenderest attachment. Although, 
this has appeared in many miscellaneous publi- 
cations, the incidents with which it is connected, 
may, perhaps, excite sufficient interest in the 
minds of your readers, to induce them to give it 
a second perusal, 


If in that breast, so good, so pure, 
Compassion ever deign’d to dwell ; 
Pity the sorrows I endure, 
The cause, I must not, dare not tell. 
The grief that on my quiet preys, 
That swells my heart, that checks my tongue; 
I fear, will last me all my days, 
But feel, it will not last me long. 


O. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Joseph Nancrede, bookseller, at Boston, 
has lately published, an American edition of 
‘¢ Willich on Diet and Regimen,” a popular me- 
dical work. These volumes are excellent anti- 
dotes to that vulgar quackery, with which we are 
so much infested; and contain many judicious 
hints, both to those, who are whole, and those 
who require Esculapian aid. ‘The stile, as be- 
comes a didactic work, is simple and perspicu- 
ous; and the contents are not only interesting, 
‘ut agreeable. We are sorry to see so fair a 
production, disgraced by a foul and squalid dress. 
Ihe typography is coarse, and the paper is of a 
quality and hue, which would entitle it to sur- 
round brown sugar from the grocers, or kitefoot, 
No. 3, from the tobacconist. 
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An original work, of very interesting and 
igreeable contents, is now in the press of Man- 
ning and Loring, of Boston, and will shortly be 
ready for sale by Mr. Joseph Nancrede, It is 
entitled, Moral Tales for American Youth, by 
Royal Tyler. It will form a beautiful little vo- 
lume in 18mo. and will resemble * L’Ami des 
Enfans” of Berquin ; the “Sandford and Merton” 
of Day ; and the “ Rural Walks,” “ Rambles 
Farther,” and “ Minor Morals,” of Charlotte 
Smith. We have seen a manuscript copy of this 
ingenious and salutary little v.lume, and we are 
positive, that, from its varied excellence, its in- 
troduction will be very general in the schools of 
the United States. 


At Boston, proposals have been issued, for 
printing, in the usual American way, a learned 
and profound work, from the pen of Dr. Whee- 
lock, president of Dartmouth college, in New- 
Hampshire; entitled, ‘* A Philosophical History 
of the Advancement of Nations, with an Inquiry 
into their Rise and decline.” The author of this 
book has the reputation of being one of the most 
studious men in America. Nor has he read in 
vain, or filled his shelves, without enlarging his 
mind. Endowed with a memory, faithful to re- 
tain, and a judgment, subtle to discriminate, Dr. 
W. will certainly supply the learned world with 
a volume, which the historic muse will not dis- 
dain to arrange among the more valuable of her 
records and rolls. 


AMUSEMENT. 


[FROM A RECENT LONDON PAPER. ] 


Specimen of Asiatic Titles, in the names of the Emperor of 
the Birman Empire. 


The Lord of Esrth and Air, the Monarch of 
Extensive Countries, the Sovereign of the King- 
doms of Sonaparinda, Tombadeva, Seawuttena, 
Zaniengnia, Soonaboomy, in the district of 
Hurry Mounza, in the country of Zeemee, Hama- 
ratta, Dzoninagara, sovereign of all these wide 
extended regions, lord of the great cities of 
Paucka Yama, Syrukettera, Sygnie, Leboo, Bamao, 
Magone, Mometk, Momien, Neoum, Shoe Mona, 
Mobree, Quantong, of all which countries and 
cities, the governors and potentates send pre- 
sents of respect and submission to the royal pre- 
sence: also, Henzawuddy commonly called 
Pegue, the port of Rangoon, the port of Bassien 
Arrican, the port of Deniawuddy, Sandoway, the 
port of Dwarawuddy, Maoung,-the port of Afick- 
awuddy Ramrie, the port of Ramawuddy, Mon- 
dema, or Martuban, Tavay, Brieck, or Mergui, 


jand Tennasserem; ports belonging tohis majesty, 


where merchants trade, and the inhabitants are 
protected: proprietor of all kinds of precious 
stones, of the mines of rubies, agate, lasni, sap- 
phires, opal; also the mines of gold, silver, am- 
ber, Jead, tin, iron, and petroleum ; whence every 
thing desirable that the earth yields, can be ex- 
tracted, as the trees, leaves, and fruit 6f excel- 
lence, are produced in Paradise: possessor of 
elephants, horses, carriages, fire arms, bows, 
spears, shields, and all manner of warlike wea- 
pons: sovereign of valiant generals, and victo- 
rious armies, invulnerable as the rock Aaha- 
konda, Mahanuggera, Ummerapoora, the great 
and flourishing golden city ; illuminated and illu- 
minating as the habitation of angels, lasting as- 
the firmament, and embellished with gold, 
silver, pearls, agate, and the nine original stones ; 





the golden throne, the seat of splendour, whence 
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the royal mandate issues and protects mankind ; 
the king, who performs the ten duties incumbent 
on all kings, called saa Sainte ; all of which 
this great king duly performeth; whose under- 
standing, by divine aid, is enlightened, to guide 
his people in the right way, and preserve them 
in pious obedience, and the road of true religion ; 
the ease and happiness of whom daily increase, 
under the auspices of such a monarch; master of 
the white, red, and mottled elephants; may his 
praise be repeated, far as the influence of the sun 
and moon, of him, whose servants place the for- 
tunate foot of favour and confidence, like the 
blooming Lotos, on their obedient heads; such 
are the high ministers, the guardians of the state, 
from among whom, the principal Woongee thus 
announceth,—L£xtracted from Syme’s Embassy to 
Ava. 
GERMAN THEATRE. 

A translation of Othello, was lately exhibited 
in the theatre at Stutgardt, which is somewhat 
of a ludicrous version of that admirable tragedy. 
When Cassio enters drunk, he makes Jago sing 
two songs, and the other characters join in the 
chorus. The subject of the first song is, that 
Englishmen drink more; and of the second, that 
they fight better, than all the world beside. 
When Xoderiga and Cassio fight, Jago stabs the 
latter in the seat of honour, which Cassio scratches 
like a Merry Andrew, as he sits upon it, for a 
long time, calling for help, and crying murder. 
At length, a chair, something like those in which 
paupers are carried in London, is brought on the 
stage, and Cassio is hoisted off. Desdemona is 
discovered on a German bed, inabed-gown, and 
fairly between the sheets. Othello stands by her, 
braying like an ass, and smothers her with the 
green curtain, kisscs her, and falls upon the bed, 
“ dead as a salmon in a fishmonger’s basket.” 
Emilia presently makes her appearance, rouses 
him, and rates him handsomely for half an hour. 
Cassio is then brought forward in the aforesaid 
chair, and he explains matters. The Moor then 
makes a strange bellowing about the “ Snoot 
Cloot’”? (Snout Clout), and smites Jago, who rubs 
his arm like a fool at Bartholomew Fair. The 
Moor roars a little longer, about the “ Snoot 
Cloot,” picks up a dagger, which happens, with- 
out any reason, to be upon the stage, stabs him- 
self heartily, and dies. } 

The house was very full, and though every 
body laughed, nobody clapped, nor did any body 
hiss, because such a practice is contrary to the 
etiquette. ‘The house is smaller than the Hay- 
market theatre. There are only three candles 
over the duke of Wirtemberg’s box. <A box is 
kept purposely for strangers, for which, some- 
thing more is charged than to the natives. Such 
is the conception which the Germans have of one 
of the best works of the English dramatist. 


SUICIDE. 

Among the many instances which have lately 
excited public attention, there perhaps has been 
few, if any, where the object was more to be 
commiserated, than that which it is now a melan- 
choly part of our duty to record. 

Fohn Shermer, Esq. late of Pump-court, in the 
temple, was the son of Mr. Shermer, of, South 
Lambeth, a gentleman of independent fortune. 
This son was bred to the bar, to which he was 
called in his 22nd year, and was distinguished 
for his legal acquisitions, and the friendship of 
gynany eminent characters. 

He was now in his 27th year, in the enjoy- 








ment of general esteem, when, among the res- 
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ectable families which he visited, there was one 
accomplished daughter, who captivated the soul 
of Shermer. For her, he felt the most sincere 
affection ; a passion the most refined that female 
perfection could excite, or manly virtue enter- 
iain. It was not in his power, nor did he wish, 
to conceal a passion, that filled him with enthu- 
siasm. The frankness of his nature hurried him 
into a declaration; but, alas! whatever influence 
his mind, his affection, and his accomplish- 
ments, might have had on the fair object, who 
engrossed every emotion of his heart, her pa- 
rents, guided by those prudential motives which 
bespeak a rigid attention to the future felicity of 
children, rejected young Shermer’s proposals. 
From that time, he has been the prey of the most 
marked melancholy; till a few days ago, unable 
longer to bear that despair which results from the 
extinction of hope, in a bosom agonized by pas- 
sion, he appears to have resolved on sacrificing 
a life, which presented to him nothing but 
misery. 

The day before he perpetrated the fatal act, 
which deprived him of life, he was observed by 
several persons, to walk in a delirious manner, 
near the reservoir, in Battersea-fields ; and in- 
quired of a passenger, whether the adjacent hou- 
ses Overlooked that part of the pathway. On 
being satisfied with the answer, he was soon af- 
terwards discovered drowned in the Mill-Pond, 
or Reservoir, 

‘The body was conveyed to the Nine-Elms 
public-house, where the coroner’s inquest brought 
in their verdict, dunacy. 

It is not easy to conceive, what must have been 
the feelings of his father, when it is considered, 
that this is-the second fatal loss he has sustained 
in his family. 

The brother of the deceased, a lieutenant on 
board the Formidable, perished but three months 
since, when in the meritorious act of saving a 
fellow-creature from a watery grave. He was 
present, when a sailor unhappily fell overboard, 
and teapt into the sea to preserve his life ; but in 
vain, he fell the victim of his own humanity ; and 
thus, the same element has destroved two bro- 
thers, who were the hopes of their father, and the 
beloved of all their relatives, [ Lond. pap.] 

= 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Few papers contribute more to the value of a 
miscellany, than original letters, or memorials of 
men of genius. The epistle from Dr. Smollett, 
in the first page, is a great curiosity, and of a 
very pleasing cast. We strenuously urge the 
antiquarian, and the amateur, to produce their 
stores. 

‘* An Eulogy on Laughing” is from the pen 
of Mr. Sewail, of New-Hampshire, a gentleman 
distinguished tor the fertility of his imagination, 
and his knowledge of literature. We shall short- 
ly publish his poem. 

We must very earnestly caution our corres- 
pondents against prolixity, a deadly sin in miscel- 
laneous composition. It is for the interest of all, 
who wish to contribute to the Port Folio, to be 
as succinct and brief, as possible. Authors of fu- 
gitive papers may be assured, from the expe- 
rience of the Editor, that the public eye always 
surveys, with the coldest indifference, those te- 
dious, and wire-drawn essays, so aptly and clas- 
sically characterized by the beautitul American 
word—lengthy! Di. Young, talking somewhere 
of the laws of composition, advises to 
just limits fix, 





And zealously prefer four lines to six. ] 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ, 
SIR, , FEBRUARY 2d. 1801, 
In the year 1771, I had the pleasure of an a 


quaintance with a fellow-countryman, then j; 
London, who, among his literary accomplisl 


ments, had cultivated a taste for plaintive, anf 
descriptive poetry. The inclosed is a fragmen 
of one of his performances, which I have writte 


from recollection; and, lam very sorry to say, j 


is the beginning and end of a much longer cop 
of verses. My negligence, in not preserving th 


manuscript, is, lown, inexcusable; and shew; 
how vain it is to depend upon memory for litera 
ry collections. —I am, sir, your obediey 
servant. J. W. 





TO DELIA. 


I. 
Where Hammersmith, in rural pride, 
Adorns fair Thames’s verdant side, 
With many a glitt’ring spire ; 
A simple swain, whom weil you know, 
Yo weeping-willows pour’d his woe, 
And tun’d his lovesick lyre. 
II. 
The sun was set, and Ev’ning’s queen, 
In maiden stillness mark’d the scene, 
To melancholy due ; 
When thus the youth his strain began— 
And, as the tender accents ran, 
His theme was only you. 


III. 
Condemn’d to wear the lover’s chain, 
Without his joy, with all his pain, 
Is hapless Strephon’s fate ; 
The fair for whom his bosom burns, 
Nor tear, nor sigh, nor wish returns, 
But seeks a wealthier mate. 


Iv. 
Ah, boding pow’r, ferbear! forbear 
To haunt a mind worn down by care, 
With grief too big to tell ; 
Should such be my unpitied lot, 
My love disdain’d, my truth forgot, 
Then, changeful world, farewel ! 


Ve 
Yes, Delia! yes—this faithful breast 
Stull bears thy image, strong imprest, 
And must, till life expire ! 
In vain whole worlds of ocean roll, 
To damp the ardour of a soul, 
That glows with ceaseless fire! 


Vie 

I hear thee—see thee—view thy charms! 

Then, trembling, snatch thee to my arms, 
And fondly call thee mine! 

But soon the pleasing vision flies! 

Sleep, cruel sleep forsakes my eyes, 
And leaves me to repine ! 


Wiis 

If, when a genial friend invite, 

I go to pass the summer’s night, 
In mirth and harmless glee, 

Lost is the force of mingling wit, 

Pensive and sad I rudely sit, 


And breathe my sighs to thee ! 


Vill. 

How sweet with thee, at ew’ning hour, 

To climb the hill, or range the bow’r, 
Remote from civil strife ; 

From folly, vanity, and pride, 

And all the nameless ills, beside, 
That chequer human life! 


> 


s 
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IX 
Day after day, year after year, 
Without a sorrow or a tear, 
Save what my sins supply.) 
Thus in a rural cot retir’d, 
Unprais’d, not wholly unadmir’d, 
I’d wish to live and die. 
Xe 
Let others, fond of loud acclaim, 
Go join the madd’ning sons of fame, 

And court the venal throng; 
Contented with my moderate fate, 

I sigh not to be rich or great! 

Does peace to such belong? 

XI. 
Say what the joy ambition yields? 
Say what the harvest of the fields, 

With so much toil we reap? 
Can laurels, green as May, impart 
A balm to heal the wounded heart, 

In absence doom’d to weep? 

XII 
Fool that I was so far to rove 
From all I live for, all I love, 
Untold my tender tale! 
These lips, these fault’ring lips, conceal’d 
What looks and gestures oft reveal’d! 
Nor ever wish’d to veil. 
XIIf. 
Grant—O ye pow’rs who rule above !— 
Grant me the dear, dear maid I love! 

Or snatch me to the blest! 
—— He spoke—nor could he longer speak! 
The tear, that stole adown his cheek, 

Could only tell the rest. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDscHOOL, 








If the following stanzas are judged worthy of| f, 


) place in your paper, they are at your service. 
A. D. 


LINES WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY. 


When Spring exhales her balmy sweets, 
And blossoms deck each tree ; 

The new-blown rose my senses greets, 
And fancy flies to thee. 


| When Summer pours her fervid ray, 


To shady woods I flee ; 
Yet, as I tread the grass-grown way, 
Fond fancy rests with thee. 


When autumn’s mellow fruits display’d, 
Fill every swain with glee, 

And each prefers some fay’rite maid, 
My fancy doats on thee. 


When wintry winds around me roar, 
And whistle o’er tie lea; 
When storms besiege my lonely. door, 
My fancy flies to thee. 
Tis thus, Elvira, charming fair, 
Mid: all the girls Isee — 
In spring or winter, joy or care, 
My fancy dweils with thee. 
+ ——_—_ -] yf 
DR. LOWTH’s. EPITAPH ON HIS DAUGHTER. 
ara, vale, ingenio, prestans, pietate, pudore, 
Kt plusquam nate nomine cara, vale ; 
vara Maria, vale. At veniet felicius evum, 
Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignus, 
ara, redi, leet tum dicam voce, paternas ero, 
Eja,age in amplexus, cara, Maria, redi. 
TRANSLATION, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE RALPH. 


Adieut thou gentle, pious, spotless fair, 
hou more than daughter of my fondest care. | 
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Farewel! farewel! till happier ages roll, 
And waft me purer to thy kindred soul; 
With bliss extatic then [Pll clasp thy urn! 
Come, lov’d Maria! Come! I glow—I burn 1 
To the fond raptures of my heart return. 

-——_—_} 


SELECTED POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O.pscHooL, 

The following specimen of an imitation of 
monkish Latin verse, is extracted from an old 
magazine. If you think it possesses sufficient 
merit for a place in your interesting paper, it is 
entirely at your service: And I hope some of 
your poetical correspondents will be induced to 
favour your readers with an easy poetical version 
of it Yours, &c. As 2 


Ut tempus celeriter fugit, amice 

Tam cito tu fugito a meretrice, 

Non amplius quere incertos honores 
Nec sordid? sede tu inter pejores. 

Sed vive, honesté, beate, jucund?, 
Hilariter, fortiter, recté, ac munde. 
Quid Teutoni factitant, quod Galli putant 
Aut Indi exusti qui corpora nudant 
Quod Angliz populi dicunt et jurant 
Omitte exquirire, et in domo securus 
Vive gloria dignus et scelerum purus. 
Cum fluctuat mare, cum resonant Venti 
Aut nive cum montes velantur ingenti, 
In exili limine sede cum poculo I 





Candenti amica et callido foculo 
Mellitis Blanditiis et hilari joculo. 

Sed quoniam timeo ne me audias male 
Epistolam finio cum vivo et vale. 


As some of your readers, most probably, have 
frequently heard of the Ranz des Vaches, (that 
avourite air of the natives of Switzerland) I 
take the liberty of enclosing you the words, from 
a late work, published in England. 


THE AIR. 
Quand reverrai je en un jour 
Tous les.objets de mon amour: 
Nos claires R uisseaux 
Nos Coteaux, 
Nos Hameaux 
Nos Montaignes ! 
Et lornement de nos campagnes? 
La si gentille Isabeau, 
A Vombre d’un ormeau, 
Quand danserai-je au son du chalumeau? 
Quand reverrai je en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour? 
Mon pere, 
Ma mere, 
Mon frere, 
Ma seur, 
Mes Agneaux, 
Mes Troupeaux, 
Ma Bergere. 
Quand reverrai je en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour. 
=== 


To Outver Oxtpscuoor, Esa. 
SiR, egal 
Having amused a lonely half hour in transcrib- 
ing the enclosed from an elegant selection of 


poems, entitled, “ The British Anthology,” I} ° 


take the liberty of offering it to Oliver Oldschool. 
When the “ master spirits. of the nation” begin 
to decay, and their fair daughters become Wea- 
ried of writing, this little piece, which, for sim- 
plicity and tenderness, can scarcely be equalled 
in our language, may serve to fill a column in the 
Port Folio. 
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THE NYMPH COMPLAINING 
FOR THE 
"DEATH OF HER FAWN, 
BY ANDREW MARVELL, ESQ. 


The wanton troopers riding by 
Have shot my fawn and it will die. 
Ungentle men! They cannot thrive 
That kill’d thee. Thou ne’er didst alive 
Them any harm; alas! nor could 
Thy death yet do them any good, 

I’m sure I never wish’d them ill ; 

Nor do I for all this ; nor will ; 

But if my simple prayers may, yet 
Prevail with heav’n to forget 

Thy murder, I will join thy tears 
Rather than fail; but, oh! my fears! 
It cannot die so: Heaven’s King 
Keeps register of every thing; 

And nothing may we use in vain! 
E’en beasts must be with justice slain. 


Unconstant Sylvio, when yet 
I had not found him counterfeit, 
One morning, I remember well, 
Ty’d in this silver chain and bell, 
Gave it to me; nay, and I know 
What he said then—I’m sure I do: 
Said he, look how your huntsman here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his dear. 
But Sylvio soon had me beguil’d ; 
This waxed tame, while he grew wild ; 
And, quite regardless of my smart, 
Left me his fawn, but took his heart! 


Thenceforth I sat myself to play 
My ¢olitary time away, 
With this: and very well content, 
Could so mine idle life have spent ; 
For it was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart, and did invite 
Me to its game—it seem’d to bless 
Itself in me! How could I less 
Than love it? Oh! I cannot be 
Unkind to a beast that loveth me. 
Had it liv’d long, I donot know . 
Whether it, too, might have done so ' 
As Sylvio did! his gifts might be, 
Perhaps, as false—or more than he! 
But I am sure, for aught that I 
Could, in so short a time, espy, 
Thy love was far more better than 
The love of false and cruel man! 


With sweetest milk and sugar, first 
I it at mine own fingers nurst; 
And as it grew, so every day 
It wax’d more white and sweet than they. 
It had so sweet a breath!—and oft 
I blush’d to see its foot more soft oe 
And white (shall I say?) than my hand! 
Nay, any lady’s of the land! | 

It is a wond’rous thing how fleet 
Twas, on these little silver feet! 
With what a pretty skimming grace 
It oft would challenge me the race ? 
And, when ’t had left me far away, 
*T would stay, and run again, and stay! 


~ For it was nimbler much than hinds ; 


And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 

And lilies, that you would it guess 

To be‘a little wilderness. 

And all the spring-time of the year 

It only loved to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I. 

Have sought it oft, where it should be: 





Yet could not, till itself would rise, 
Yind it, although before mine eyes: 
For, in the flaxen lillies shade, 

It like a bank of lillies laid. 


Upon the roses it would feed, 
Until its lips e’en seem’d to bleed ; 
And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my lip. 

But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill; 
And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lillies cold. 
Had it liv’d long, it would have been 
Lillies without, roses within. 
Oh help! Oh help! I see it faint! 
And die as calmly as a saint. 
See now it weeps! The tears do come 
Sad, slowly-dropping like a gumme. 
So weeps the wounded balsome: so 
The holy frankincense doth flow ; 
The brotherless Heliades 
Melt in such amber tears as these. 
I, in a golden vial, will 
Keep these two crystal tears—and fill 
It, till it do o’erflow with mine, 
Then place it in Diana’s shrine. 


Now my sweet fawn is vanish’d to 
Whither the swans and turtles go— 

In fair Elysium to endure, 

With milk-white lambs, and ermines pure. 
Oh! do not run too fast; for I 

Will but bespeak thy grave and die. 
First my unhappy statue shall 

Be cut in marble; and, withal, 

Let it be weeping too; but there 

Th’ engraver, sure, his art may spare ; 
For I so truly thee bemoan, 

‘That I shall weep though I be stone! 
Until my tears, still dropping, wear 

My breast, themselves engraving there. 
There, at my feet, shalt thou be laid, 
Of purest alabaster made ; 

For I would have thine image be 
White as I can, though not as thee. 


THE LAST OF THE FLOCK, 


IN distant countries I have been, 
And yet I have not often seen 

A healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in the public roads alone. 

But such a one on English ground, 
And in the broad high-way, I met ; 
Along the broad high-way he came, 
His cheeks with tears were wet. 
Sturdy he seemed, though he was sad; 
And in his arms a lamb he had. 


He saw me, and he turned aside, 

As if he wish’d himself to hide : 

Then with his coat he made essay 

To wipe those briny tears away. 

I follow’d him, and said, ** my friend 

‘* What ails you? wherefore weep you so?” 
—‘* Shame.on me, sir! this lusty lamb, 

He makes my tears to flow. 

To-day I fetch’d him from the rock ; 

He is the last of all my flock. 


«« When I was young, a single man, 
And after youthful follies. ran, 

Though little given to care and thought, 
Yet, so it was, a ewe I bought; 

And other sheep from her I rais’d, 

As healthy sheep as you might see, 
Aad then I married, and was rich 
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Of sheep I number’d a full score, 
And every year encreas’d my store. 


“ Year after year my stock it grew, 

And from this one, this single ewe, 

Full fifty comely sheep I raised, 

As sweet a flock as ever grazed! 

Upon the mountain did they feed; 
They throve, and we at home did thrive. 
—This lusty lamb of all my store 

Is all that is alive: 

And now I care not if we die, 

And perish all of poverty. 


“ Ten children, sir! had I to feed, 
Hard labour in a time of need! 

My pride was tamed, and in our grief, 
I of the parish ask’d relief. 

They said I was a wealthy man ; 

My sheep upon the mountain fed, 

And it was fit that thence I took 
Whereof to buy us bread: 

“Do this; how can we give to you, 
‘They cried, * what to the poor is due?” 


** I sold a sheep as they had said, 

And bought my little children bread, 
And they were healthy with their food; 
For me it never did me good. 

A woeful time it was for me, 

To see the end of all my gains, 

The pretty flock which I had reared 
With all my care and pains, 

To see it melt like snow away! 

For me it was a woeful day. 


“ Another still! and still another! 

A little lamb, and then its mother! 

It was a vein that never stopp’d, 

Like blood-drops from my heart they dronp’d 
Till thirty were not left alive : 

They dwindled, dwindled, one by one, 
And I may say that many a time 

I wished they all were gone : 

They dwindled one by one away ; 

For mg it was a woeful day. 


“To wicked deeds I was inclin’d, 
And wicked fancies cross’d my mind, 
And every man I chanc’d to see, 

I thought he knew some ill of me. 
No peace, no comfort could I find, 
No ease, within doors, or without, - 
And crazily, and wearily, 

I went my work about. 

Oft-times I thought to run away ; 
For me it was a woeful day. 


“ Sir! *twas a precious flock to me, 
As dear as my own children be ; 
For daily with my growing store 

I loved my children more and more. 
Alas! it was an evil time; 

God cursed me in my sore distress, 
I prayed, yet every day I thought 

I lov’d my children less ; 

And every week, and every day, 
My flock, it seemed to melt away. 


“« They dwindled, sir, sad sight to see! 
From ten to five, from five to three, 

A lamb, a weather, and a ewe ; 

And then, at last, from three to two ; 
And of my fifty, yesterday 

I had but only one, 

And here it lies upon my arm, 

Alas! and I have none; 

To-day I fetch’d it from the rock ; 

It is the last of all my flock.” 





FREE IMITATION. 


OF A 





LATIN ODE, BY WALTER DE MAPES. 


ARCHDEACON OF OXFORD IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY, 


I 
Ill in a tavern end my days, 
"Midst boon companions merry, 
Place at my lips a lusty flask, 
Replete with sparkling sherry, 
That angels hov’ring round may cry, Vi 
When I lie dead as door-nail : 
*“‘ Rise, genial Deacon, rise and drink 
“ Of the well of life eternal.” 

II. 
Tis wine the fading lamp of life 
Renews with flame celestial, 
And elevates the erraptur’d sense 
Above this globe terrestrial ; 
Be mine the grape’s pure juice unmixt 
With any base ingredient, 
Water to heretics I leave, 
Sound churchmen have no need on’t. 

III. 
Various implements belong 
To ev’ry occupation ; 
Give me an haunch of venison, 
And a fig for inspiration! 
Verses and odes, without good cheer 
I never could indite ’em, 
Sure he, who meager days devis’d 
Is d——d ad infinitum ! 

Iv. 
When I exhaust the bowl profound, 
And gen’rous liquor swallow, 
Bright as the beverage I imbibe 
The gen’rous numbers follow ; 
Your sneaking water-drinkers all 
I utterly condemn ’em, 
He that would write like Homer, 
Must drink like Agamemnon. 

Ve 
Mystericus and prophetic truths, 
I never could unfold ’em, 
Without a flagon of good wine 
Anda slice of cold ham; 
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But when my flagon I have drain’d fre 
7 > bd . ? 

- And ate what’s in the dish up, RTO 
Tho’ I am but an archdeacon, I ft 
Can preach like an archbishop. t 

CANTILENA. ist 
iS gk ae ho 
Mihi est propositum in taberna mori, 

Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, wt 
Ut dicant, cum venerint Angelorum chori : ed 
** Deus sit propitius huic Potatori!” Hes 
iI. ha 

Poculis accenditur animi lucerna; 
Cor imbutum Nectare volat ad superna; a0U 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in taberna AS 
Quam quod aqua miscuit presulis Pincerna. alw 

111. 

Suum cuique proprium dat Natura munus, pnd 
Ego nunquam potui seribere jejunus; en 
Me jejunum vincere posset puer unus, ble: 
Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam funus. hri 
Iv. i 
Tales versus facio quale vinum bibo, pro: 
Non possum scribere nisi sumpto cibo ; lve 
Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribo, ar 
Nasonem post calices facile przibo. i 
f 
Vv. . 
Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetiz datur re 
Nisi cum fuerit venter bene satur ; eld 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur : 
In me Phoebus irruit ac miranda fatur. e" 
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